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Post-War  Programs  of  Europe’s  Underground 

BY  WINIFRED  N.  HADSEL 


AS  the  liberation  of  Europe  is  brought  closer  by 
the  Anglo-American  invasion  of  Italy  and  the  Red 
Army’s  successes  on  the  Eastern  front,  increased 
interest  is  being  expressed  in  the  United  States 
concerning  the  kind  of  post-war  governments  that 
may  prevail  after  the  war  in  countries  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Nazis.  According  to  one  prediction, 
revolutions  will  sweep  over  the  continent,  paving 
the  way  for  Russian  hegemony,  while  according  to 
another  ultra-reactionary  regimes  will  succeed  in 
gaining  power  over  populations  that  may  be  too 
exhausted  by  the  strain  of  war  to  insist  on  reforms. 
Both  predictions  reflect  the  personal  views  of 
those  who  make  these  statements  rather  than  the 
attitudes  of  the  Greeks,  French,  Poles  and  other 
Nazi-dominated  nations.  Yet  it  is  the  views  of  these 
conquered  peoples — regardless  of  how  much  they 
may  be  affected  by  the  policies  the  U.S.S.R.,  Britain 
and  the  United  States  pursue — that  will  determine 
the  shape  of  the  future  in  the  liberated  countries. 

HOPES  OF  LIBERATION  STIMULATE  DISCUSSION 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  however,  to  learn  what  par¬ 
ticipants  in  Europe’s  underground  movements 
think  about  post-war  reconstruction.  Chief  among 
the  difficulties  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  con¬ 
quered  peoples  have  inevitably  been  more  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  the  problems  of  securing  enough  food  to 
subsist  and  defeating  the  ever-increasing  efforts  of 
the  Nazis  to  use  them  as  slave  labor  than  with  re¬ 
construction  plans.  Under  these  circumstances  elab¬ 
orate  post-war  planning  as  known  in  the  United 
States  is  an  unknown  luxury.  Since  the  problems  of 
war  and  peace  are,  however,  inextricably  connected 
and  hopes  for  a  better  future  help  to  keep  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  Axis  at  a  high  pitch,  some  discussion 
of  post-war  objectives  has  been  carried  on  from 
the  outset  by  underground  groups.  Belief  in  the 
possibility  of  early  liberation,  encouraged  by  the 
events  of  recent  months,  has  aroused  more  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  questions  concerning  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  freedom  and  peace  and  stimulated  thought 
about  the  future. 

Underground  discussions  of  post-war  objectives, 
however,  defy  scientific  sampling.  Newspapers  and 


other  publications — our  principal  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation — may  ascribe  greater  support  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  point  of  view  than  it  actually  enjoys.  Moreover, 
access  to  anti-Axis  publications  is  strictly  limited, 
partly  because  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  smug¬ 
gling  copies  out  of  Europe  and  partly  because  of 
censorship  imposed  by  the  governments-in-exile.  In 
some  cases  this  censorship  is  due  to  the  govern¬ 
ments’  disapproval  of  views  expressed  by  under¬ 
ground  writers,  in  others  to  fear  that  publicity 
might  give  the  Germans  clues  to  the  identity  of 
those  who  support  the  clandestine  press. 

POINTS  OF  AGREEMENT  ON  POST-WAR  POLICIES 

Although  the  post-war  objectives  outlined  by  the 
European  underground  movements  reflect  the 
widely  differing  political  and  social  patterns  of  the 
various  occupied  nations  as  well  as  the  diversity  of 
views  within  particular  countries,  there  is  general 
agreement  on  several  points.  First  of  all,  national 
sentiment  is  everywhere  on  the  rise  and  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  an  enhanced  pride  in  the  nation’s  historical 
traditions  and  confidence  in  their  future  efficacy.  As 
the  author  of  an  article  in  a  French  underground 
newspaper  has  declared:  “We  proclaim  here  that 
France  will  be  remade  only  by  the  French.  We  do 
not  need  to  borrow  any  ideology  from  foreigners. 
We  need  only  to  seek  in  our  own  traditions  and  in 
our  own  strength  for  the  reasons  and  means  of 
our  reconstruction.”* 

But  although  the  underground  movements  are 
keenly  nationalist  in  character,  many  references  in 
their  statements  show  willingness  to  curb  national 
sovereignty  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  peace— 
which  they  believe  is  obtainable  only  through  inter¬ 
national  effort — provided  all  nations  do  the  same. 
A  Belgian  spokesman  expresses  this  view  when  he 
writes  that  his  nation,  like  all  states  conscious  of 
their  international  obligations,  should  admit  certain 
limitations  on  its  sovereignty.  However,  he  adds, 
“these  limitations  will  be  imposed  only  by  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement  applicable  to  all.”^ 

German  occupation  has  not  only  brought  in- 

1.  See  page  235. 

2.  See  page  233. 
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creased  concern  with  the  preservation  of  peace  but 
also  sharp  criticism  of  pre-war  governments,  usually 
because  of  their  disunity  and  failure  to  secure  free¬ 
dom  from  want.  In  the  programs  of  reform  that 
invariably  accompany  these  accusations,  there  is 
particular  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  broaden¬ 
ing  democracy  to  include  the  attainment  of  im¬ 
proved  living  and  working  conditions  for  all  citi¬ 
zens  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  representative 
institutions.  Judging  from  available  statements, 
however,  the  approach  to  post-war  political  and 
social  democracy  taken  by  underground  leaders  in 
Western  Europe  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  ad¬ 
vocated  in  countries  east  of  Germany.  Whereas 
most  Norwegian,  Dutch,  Belgian  and  French 
spokesmen  plan  to  proceed  within  their  long-estab¬ 
lished  constitutional  framework  and  to  perfect  so¬ 
cial  reforms  already  well  begun  in  their  countries 
before  1939,  many  Polish,  Yugoslav  and  Greek  lead¬ 
ers  believe  that  fundamental  economic  and  consti¬ 
tutional  changes  must  be  made  in  their  pre-war 
regimes.  This  divergence  between  the  countries  of 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe  reflects  the  wide  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  extent  to  which  the  economic  and 
social  problems  of  the  two  regions  had  been  solved 
before  the  war,  for  while  democratic  governments 
concerned  with  social  advancement  had  long  been 


in  power  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  Eastern 
states,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Czechoslovakia, 
were  still  ruled  by  semi-feudal  dictatorships,  which 
had  shown  little  or  no  concern  for  the  serial  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  peoples.  Moreover,  Yugoslavia,  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia — states  composed  of  several 
nationalities — suffered  added  complications  from 
the  presence  of  dissatisfied  minority  populations. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  post-war 
programs  of  the  Eastern  European  underground 
movements  foreshadow  more  radical  changes  after 
the  war  than  those  drawn  up  in  the  Western 
countries. 

Most  significant  of  all,  the  goals  formulated  by 
underground  leaders  indicate  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  will  emerge  from  the  war  with  fairly  defi¬ 
nite  ideas  about  their  future.  For  the  great  powers 
among  the  United  Nations  and  unofficial  post-war 
planners  in  this  country  who  are  forecasting  con¬ 
stitutions,  borders,  educational  systems  and  regional 
organizations  the  liberated  countries  should  adopt, 
these  programs  are  a  reminder  that  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  smaller  nations  must  be  consulted 
if  a  satisfactory  peace  is  to  be  achieved.  With  such 
considerations  in  mind,  this  Report  presents  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  what  appear  to  be  the  most  significant 
post-war  proposals  known  to  have  been  made  by 
European  underground  movements. 


Underground  Documents  Concerning  Post-War  Reconstruction 

By  Winifred  N.  Hadsel  and  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood 


BELGIUM 

In  ig^2  underground  leaders  of  the  Belgian  Social¬ 
ist  party  drew  up  a  program  which  is  important  not 
only  because  it  is  the  most  clearly  defined  and  compre¬ 
hensive  statement  on  post-war  questions  formulated  in 
Belgium  to  date,  but  also  because  it  expresses  the  views 
of  a  group  that  had  a  large  following  before  the  war. 
In  the  elections  of  ig^6  the  Socialists  ranked  first 
among  Belgium’s  three  leading  parties — the  Socialists, 
Catholics  and  Liberals — and  they  held  second  place  in 
the  elections  of  April  ig^g,  when  the  Catholics  won  the 
largest  number  of  seats  in  Parliament.  Lik^  the  other 
major  political  organizations,  the  Socialist  party  was 
disbanded  by  the  Nazis  in  ig40,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
of  the  three  organizations  to  reconstitute  itself  secretly. 
Underground  Socialist  leaders,  in  accord  with  their 
pre-war  policies,  call  for  reforms  which  could  be 
achieved  merely  by  extending  pre-war  social  legislation 
ond  would  in  no  case  require  drastic  renovation  of  the 
country’s  political  and  economic  structure.  Although 
the  Belgian  coalition  government  in  London  has  not 
committed  itself  to  any  particular  post-war  political 
platform  and  has  declared  that  elections  must  be  held 
before  the  nation’s  future  course  is  charted,  its  mem¬ 


bers  are  known  to  have  studied  the  Socialist  program 
with  great  interest.  Excerpts  from  the  Program  of  the 
Belgian  Socialist  Party  follow:^ 

For  our  country,  the  end  of  the  war  will  mark 
the  return  to  pre-May  10,  1940  legality,  for  this  is 
the  only  way  to  avoid  political  chaos  and  the 
horrors  of  civil  war.  But  that  restoration  ought  to  be 
accompanied  without  delay  by  profound  social, 
economic  and  political  reforms,  for  without  them 
we  will  suffer  formidable  shocks. 

The  plan  of  these  reforms  is  indicated  hereafter. 
It  is  characterized  essentially  by  the  reinforcement 
and  extension  of  the  rules  of  democracy. 

Organization  of  the  State 
National  unity  ought  to  be  maintained  in  the 
interest  of  the  Belgian  people  as  well  as  for  inter¬ 
national  reasons.  That  unity,  however,  cannot  be 

I.  For  full  text  in  French,  see  Belgium  (New  York),  April  2, 
1942,  pp.  52-56. 
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obtained  through  the  reinforcement  of  the  central 
power,  which  would  risk  leading  the  country  to¬ 
ward  governmental  or  royal  dictatorship.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  by  assuring  the  Flemish,  Walloon  and 
Brussels  populations  the  maximum  of  facilities  for 
their  free  development  that  an  harmonious  equili¬ 
brium  of  the  State  will  be  realized.  .  .  . 

Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people — ought  to  be  reinforced.  To  this  end,  the 
parliamentary  institutions  ought  to  be  simplified; 
governmental  authority  should  remain  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  legislative  authority  but  rendered  more 
stable.  .  .  . 

Only  an  independent  press  is  free.  In  order  to 
eliminate  the  grip  of  monied  powers  upon  news¬ 
papers,  a  control  of  the  accounts  of  dailies  and 
weeklies  will  be  set  up.  It  will  forbid  editors  to 
receive  direct  or  indirect  subsidies  from  abroad; 
and  subsidies  received  from  within  ought  to  be 
published.  .  .  . 

Belgian  socialism  does  not  postulate  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  monarchy,  but  it  recalls  to  mind  that  the 
King  is  and  ought  to  remain  constitutionally  un¬ 
accountable.  He  reigns  but  does  not  govern. 

Economic  Policy 

The  national  economy  will  be  freed  from  capi¬ 
talist  hegemony.  Capitalist  powers  will  be  rendered 
incapable  of  abusively  serving  their  own  interests 
to  the  detriment  of  the  general  interest.  Society  will 
exercise  upon  financial  establishments  particularly 
an  efficacious  control  in  order  to  safeguard  savings 
as  well  as  to  assure  such  financing  of  the  national 
economy  as  is  considered  necessary. 

Monopolies  will  be  watched  and  obliged  to  serve 
the  public  interest.  Private  initiative  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  the  maximum  but  at  the  same  time 
guided  and  controlled. 

Waste  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  stoppage  of 

work,  will  be  combatted  without  respite. 

The  national  economy  will  be  motivated  by  the 
interest  of  the  nation.  All  private  enterprises  affect¬ 
ing  that  interest  will  be  socialized.  .  .  . 

The  policy  of  self-sufficiency  which  tries  to  re¬ 
strain  foreign  commerce  is  a  policy  of  imperialism 
which  can  end  only  in  war  and  misery.  Belgian 
democracy  will  not  look  for  economic  prosperity 
within  the  too  narrow  confines  of  Europe  but  in 
an  organization  of  foreign  trade  set  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  world  economy. 

In  agricultural  matters,  the  government  will  en¬ 
courage  methods  for  increasing  production  and 
will  take  measures  of  freeing  agriculturalists  from 
all  monopolists — such  as  landed  proprietors,  money¬ 
lenders,  dealers  in  fertilizers  and  machinery,  col¬ 
lectors  of  produce,  etc.  .  .  . 


Social  Policy 

Alongside  reinforced  political  democracy  and 
established  economic  democracy  there  will  also  pre¬ 
vail  industrial  democracy.  Workers  will  acquire 
collectively  the  right  to  deliberate  with  the  chiefs  of 
industry  on  the  conditions  of  employment.  In  this 
way  they  will  be  assured  a  more  equitable  part  of 
the  income  from  production  and  will  be  given 
security  for  the  morrow.  In  other  words,  the  work¬ 
ers  will  cease  to  be  proletarian. 

Access  to  education  is  the  most  fundamental  of 
the  workers’  demands  today.  It  is  of  political  and 
economic  interest  for,  on  the  one  hand,  democracy 
can  function  fully  only  with  informed  citizens  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  economic  progress  depends  on 
the  development  of  the  workers’  capacity.  ...  For 
these  reasons,  full-time  sch(X)l  attendance  until  the 
age  of  i6  years  will  be  made  obligatory.  Beyond  that 
age  the  most  able  young  people  who  lack  the  means 
of  voluntarily  pursuing  higher  education  profitably 
will  receive  effective  aid  from  the  community.  Post¬ 
secondary  instruction  will  be  developed  in  such  a 
way  that  workers  will  be  able  to  participate  individ¬ 
ually  and  collectively  in  the  forms  of  intellectual 
life  corresponding  to  their  tastes.  .  .  . 

Taking  account  of  workmen’s  needs  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  at  the  moment  of 
liberation,  a  minimum  wage  will  be  made  obliga¬ 
tory  for  all  working  adults;  then,  this  minimum 
will  vary  automatically  with  the  cost  of  living. . . . 
The  pre-war  regulation  of  hours  of  work  will  be 
restored.  .  .  .  For  paid  vacations  the  pre-war  regula¬ 
tion  will  be  simplified  while  maintaining  the  length 
of  vacations  unchanged  until  economic  progress 
makes  it  possible  to  prolong  them.  .  .  . 

The  worker’s  dignity  requires  a  comfortable 
family  dwelling.  In  the  general  plan  for  economic 
and  social  equipment,  there  will  be  provision  for 
the  systematic  destruction  of  hovels,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  homes,  the  development  of  water  canal 
in  all  the  communes  and  the  execution  of  a  number 
of  urban  improvements. . . . 

A  national  public  health  service  in  conjunction 
with  workmen’s  social  welfare  organizations  will 
be  instituted  for  the  fight  against  disease. 

The  workers  have  the  right  to  security  and  except 
for  cases  of  professional  fault  or  the  reduction  of 
personnel  because  of  technical  or  economic  cause, 
the  regular  worker  will  have  the  right  to  stability 
of  employment.  Legal  measures  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  arbitrary  dismissals.  .  .  . 

The  legal  status  of  women  ought  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  men.  We  wish  first  of  all  to  secure  equality 
of  political  rights  by  extending  universal  suffrage 
to  women  for  the  election  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
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blv.  It  will  be  the  same  for  all  elected  bodies.  .  .  . 
Married  women  ought  to  be  emancipated  from  all 
marital  tutelage  in  their  political,  economic  or  judi¬ 
cial  acts.  .  .  . 

International  Collaboration 

The  subjection  of  Belgium  to  the  domination  of 
another  country  in  the  so-called  European  com¬ 
munity  should  be  rejected.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
world  community  of  free  people  that  Belgium  will 
find  the  guarantees  of  peace  to  which  it  aspires. 

Belgium  will  admit,  as  all  states  conscious  of 
their  international  obligations  should,  certain  limi¬ 
tations  on  its  sovereignty.  But  these  limitations  will 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Few  copies  of  the  Czechoslovak^  underground  move¬ 
ment’s  publications  reach  Britain  or  the  United  States 
because  of  the  landlocked  position  of  the  country  and 
the  close  surveillance  exercised  by  the  Germans.  Even 
if  these  newspapers  and  pamphlets  could  be  secured, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  much  could  be  learned 
from  them  concerning  the  people’s  views  on  post-war 
questions,  for  reports  by  illegal  radio  and  intelligence 
workers  indicate  that  the  immediate  problem  of  win¬ 
ning  the  war  and  expelling  the  Nazis  monopolizes 
most  of  the  underground  leaders’  attention. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  indication  that  the  attainment 
of  national  unity  is  a  popular  goal  in  Czechoslovakia, 
where  acute  minority  problems  existed  between  igig 
and  7939.  In  view  of  Nazi  efforts  to  abet  existing  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Czechs  and  Slovaks  by  proclaiming 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  a  protectorate  of  the  Reich,  and 
Slovakia  an  "independent”  republic,  recent  evidence  of 
more  friendly  feeling  between  these  two  national 
groups  is  of  particular  significance.  The  following 

memorandum,  which  was  drawn  up  in  Bratislava  by 
Slovak  representatives  of  all  pre-war  political  parties 
during  the  spring  of  194s,  calls  for  a  restored  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  a  program  of  reforms  that  would  prevent 
recurrence  of  disagreements  between  national  groups 
comprising  the  state.  In  reply  to  this  note,  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Cabinet  in  London  reaffirmed  its  previous 
decision  to  recognize  no  territorial  changes  made  at 
Munich  and  promised  that  the  post-war  government 
would  strive  to  establish  "equal  conditions  of  life,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  economic  prosperity  throughout  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  state.”'  Excerpts  from  the  Bratislava 
Memorandum  of  194^  follow:^ 

The  people  living  in  Slovakia  never  did  and 

L  The  United  Nations  Review  (New  York),  August  15,  1943, 
PP.  320-23. 

3'  Translated  text  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Cze¬ 
choslovak  Information  Service  (New  York). 


be  made  only  by  an  international  law  applicable 
to  all.  That  law  will  oblige  all  states  to  submit  their 
differences  to  arbitration.  It  will  prevent  national 
armaments  among  the  victors  as  well  as  among  the 
vanquished  of  the  present  war.  Every  state  which, 
instead  of  obeying  arbitration,  attempts  to  invade 
the  territory  of  another  state,  ought  to  undergo 
punishment  by  an  international  police  force. 

National  sovereignty  ought  also  to  give  way  to 
international  economic  solidarity.  Repudiating  tariff 
struggles,  the  world  statute  of  peace  ought  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  distribution  of  raw  materials,  credits 
and  even  markets  in  accord  with  the  legitimate 
interest  of  each  people.  .  .  . 


never  will  agree  to  the  fall  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic.  That  is  why  we — to  whom  the  Slovak 
land  is  so  dear  and  precious  and  who  since  the  time 
of  the  Czechoslovak  tragedy  have  been  fighting  for 
the  liberation  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  at  the 
risk  of  our  lives,  and  despite  the  long  imprisonment 
of  many  of  us  in  concentration  camps — firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  cultural  and  economic  development 
of  the  Czechoslovak  nation  can  be  assured  only  in 
the  indivisible  Czechoslovak  Republic,  created  on 
October  28,  1918. 

Taught  by  the  tragedy  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
these  present  difficult  times  when,  under  the  whip 
of  a  foreign  oppressor,  the  whole  nation  is  suffering 
and  calling  for  Czechoslovak  unity,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  the  future,  party  politics  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic  will  have  to  be  handled  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  be  unable  to  threaten  the 

unity  of  the  nation.  We  therefore  ask  our  Czecho¬ 
slovak  statesmen  abroad  to  eliminate  disputes 
among  themselves  just  as  we  are  preparing  to  do 
here  at  home  for  today  and  all  times. 

Concerning  the  internal  political  structure  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic,  we  submit  that  the  most 
acute  question  will  be  employment.  We  envisage  its 
solution  taking  place  in  the  spirit  of  Czechoslovak 
unity — that  is,  it  should  be  solved  on  the  basis  of 
parity  [between  Czechs  and  Slovaks]. 

We  Slovaks  at  home  recognize  the  Czechoslovak 
government  in  London  as  the  only  legal  govern¬ 
ment  of  our  nation  and  solemnly  declare  that  no 
threats  of  concentration  camp,  prison  or  death 
will  move  us  from  our  steadfast  determined  work 
for  the  speediest  liberation  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic,  whose  sovereignty  we  place  above  all. 


FRANCE 

Starting  from  little  groups  of  trustworthy  friends, 
the  French  underground  organizations  grew  rapidly 
after  the  autumn  of  1^40  and  formed  a  networl{^  of 
local  and  often  personal  enterprises  engaged  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  sabotage  and  publishing  the  "illegal”  press. 
Aside  from  the  common  goal,  these  groups  had  no 
bonds  of  unity  until  the  summer  of  i<)42,  when  the 
main  organizations  reached  an  agreement  on  the  basis 
of  a  statement  made  public  by  General  de  Gaulle  on 
June  24,  1^42  concerning  war  and  post-war  aims^  In 
May  ig4^,  however,  as  a  result  of  increased  popular 
opposition  to  the  Nazis,  all  underground  bodies  were 
consolidated  in  the  Committee  of  the  Movement  of 
French  Resistance.  This  development  inside  France 
complemented  the  formation  in  May  194^,  by  de 
Gaulle  and  Giraud,  of  the  French  National  Committee 
of  Liberation  in  Algiers,  and  these  two  organizations 
have  been  officially  United  by  the  appointment  of 
Andre  Philip,  former  Socialist  deputy  who  escaped 
from  France  in  1942,  as  Commissioner  for  the  Interior 
in  the  Committee  of  Liberation. 

Since  members  of  all  French  political  groups,  from 
extreme  Left  to  Right,  belong  to  the  resistance  move¬ 
ment,  all  shades  of  opinion  are  expressed  in  the  clan¬ 
destine  press.  The  newspaper  combat,  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  anti-Vichy  publications,  represents  both 
the  conservative  and  liberal  republican  wings  of  French 
resistance.  The  following  manifesto  appeared  in  its 
September  1942  issue:^ 

We  want  a  Free  France  because  liberty  is  the 
chief  good.  The  government  of  Vichy  has  positively 
proven  to  us  that  one  cannot  check  the  descent  to 
despotism  and  tyranny.  Hut  we  want  a  liberty 
which  has  as  its  counterpart  the  splendor  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  self-control.  We  want  no  more  of 
the  decadent  freedom  of  action  which  led  men  to 
weakness  and  France  to  Vichy.  Liberty  is  merited 
and  earned  each  day.  .  .  . 

We  want  the  Republic  because  for  the  last  two 
years  the  fate  of  the  Republic  and  resistance  have 
been  indissolubly  linked  and  also  because  the 
French  nation  can  express  itself  fully  only  in  re¬ 
publican  institutions.  We  want  the  Fourth  Repub¬ 
lic.  At  the  crucial  hour  of  its  history  the  Third 
Republic  did  not  defend  itself  and  thereby  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  It  belongs  to  the  past.  .  .  . 

The  revolution  we  support  will  be  a  revolution 
of  all  Frenchmen  for  all  Frenchmen.  The  magnifi¬ 
cent  gift  that  the  movements  of  resistance  have 
given  to  France  is  the  willingness  of  representatives 
of  all  social  classes  and  the  old  parties  to  band  to¬ 
gether.  From  our  crisis  will  go  forth  not  a  class 
revolution,  hut  a  revolution  in  which  workers,  peas- 

4.  Bulletin  oj  International  News  (London),  July  n,  1942, 
p.  627. 

5.  Photostat  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Free  French 
Press  and  Information  Service  (New  York). 


ants,  technicians  and  intellectuals  will  have  their 
place  and  their  part  according  to  merit  and  efforts 

The  revolution  we  support  will  he  socialist  be¬ 
cause  the  moment  has  come  when  acts  rather  than 
words  are  needed  to  wrest  control  and  benefits  of 
our  economy  from  a  powerful  oligarchy  and  to 
return  important  sectors  of  it  to  the  nation  or  to 
producers  and  consumers. 

Taking  the  opposite  step  from  Vichy,  which  has 
consolidated  large-scale  capitalism  by  committees  of. 
organization,  we  want  the  workers  to  share  the  life 
and  benefits  of  business.  We  will  raise  their  level 
of  existence  by  pooling  the  benefits  of  technical 
progress.  .  .  . 

Instruction  really  op>en  to  all  will  characterize 
education.  This  instruction  will  form  character  as 
well  as  intelligence.  Thus  it  will  draw  from  the 
heart  of  the  nation  the  real  elite  and  permit  its  con¬ 
stant  renewal.  An  elite  which  renews  itself  is  not  an 
elite  which  dies.  .  .  . 

The  revolution  that  wc  support  is  the  dawn  of  a 
new  civilization.  In  this  respect  it  partakes  of  the 
world-wide  civil  war.  History  teaches  us  that  there 
is  a  trend  toward  the  constant  enlargement  of 
frontiers.  The  United  States  of  Europe — a  step  to¬ 
ward  world  unity — will  soon  be  a  living  reality  for 
which  wc  fight.  In  place  of  a  Europe  disunited  and 
enslaved  by  a  Germany  drunk  with  power,  we  shall 
form  with  other  peoples  a  united  Europe,  organ¬ 
ized  on  the  basis  of  law  in  Liberty,  Exjuality  and 
Fraternity. 

The  group  represented  by  le  franc-tireur  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  strong  opposition  to  all  dictatorship— 
whether  of  Communist  or  Fascist  stamp — and  its  in¬ 
sistence  that  mines,  insurance,  banl{s  and  heavy  indus¬ 
try  be  taken  over  by  the  state.  Excerpts  from  recent 
issues  follow: 

The  false  freedom  of  before  the  war  will  he  re¬ 
placed  by  a  real  freedom  based  on  the  economic* 
liberation  of  each  individual  and  will  be  limited,? 
of  course,  by  the  inevitable  laws  of  society.  This 
total  remaking  of  institutions  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  a  strong  state,  stemming  from  the  national 
will  and  democratic  in  its  origins  and  tendencies. 
No  return  to  the  false  democracy  of  yesterday,  talka¬ 
tive  and  corrupt;  but  no  dictatorship  by  any  class 
or  party  or  group  which  would  bar  the  way  to  any 
sane  and  free  evolution  toward  still  better  forms  of 
social  organization.  Such  are  our  fundamental  ideas 
on  the  revolution  to  be  made.  Our  faith  in  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  ideal  remains  intact.^ 

The  men  of  capitalism  have  betrayed  France  in 

6.  Issue  of  January  20,  1943.  For  translated  text,  see  Free 
France  (New  York),  May  1,  1943,  p.  306. 
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order  lo  safeguard  their  strong  boxes,  whereby  they 
committed  both  an  infamous  act  and  an  error.  .  .  . 
Victory  ought  not  to  return  the  direction  of  affairs 
to  a  class  which  has  proved  its  incapacity.  The  de¬ 
mocracy  of  tomorrow  will  merit  its  name  because  it 
will  be  the  government  of  the  people  entirely  by 
itself  and  without  the  domination  of  money.  .  .  . 
Our  freedom  must  be  reconquered  not  only  from 
the  enemy  hut  also  from  a  group  of  profiteers  and 
exploiters  who  thought,  falsely,  that  they  could  save 
their  privileges  by  organizing  the  defeat  of  their 
country. 

We  proclaim  here  that  France  will  be  remade 
only  by  the  French.  We  do  not  need  to  borrow  any 
ideology  from  the  foreigner.  We  need  only  to  seek 
in  our  own  traditions  and  in  our  own  strength  for 
the  reasons  and  means  of  our  reconstruction.^® 


I  GREECE 

I  Almost  since  the  first  days  of  the  Axis  occupation  of 
I  Greece  in  April  1941,  patriots  have  been  joining  the 
gradually  growing  guerrilla  forces.  By  the  autumn  of 
these  armies  of  resistance  controlled  most  of 
Greece,  with  the  exception  of  the  larger  towns  and 
roads  leading  to  the  borders,  and  governed  the  liber¬ 
ated  areas  with  the  help  of  locally  elected  councils  and 
committees.  Among  the  three  main  guerrilla  organiza¬ 
tions  the  largest,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  territory  controlled,  is  the  Greel{  National 
Liberation  Front,  which  is  comprised  of  patriots  of 
varying  views,  including  Communists.  The  other  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  Gree\  National  Democratic  Army, 
which  is  especially  strong  in  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and 
the  National  and  Social  Liberation  group,  whose 
strength  is  concentrated  in  central  Greece  and  the 
Peloponnesus,  have  been  described  as  more  conservative 
in  their  political  point  of  view.  These  groups  are,  of 
course,  most  deeply  concerned  with  the  war,  but  they 
are  also  considering  the  hind  of  government  Greece 
will  have  in  the  post-war  period.  From  their  discussions 
It  appears  that,  despite  their  differences  in  political 
views,  they  agree  that  the  problem  of  whether  Greece 
should  be  a  monarchy  or  a  republic  is  foremost  owing 
to  distrust  of  the  King  engendered  by  his  acquiescence 
in  the  dictatorship  of  Premier  Metaxas  that  was  in 
control  from  ig^6  until  the  Axis  military  victory. 

On  July  4,  194^  King  George  tooh  cognizance  of  the 
debate  going  on  in  Greece  by  declaring  in  a  broadcast 
from  Cairo  that  free  elections  should  be  held  to  decide 
ihe  political  future  of  the  country  within  six  months 
nfter  its  liberation.^  This  proposal  was  not,  however, 
satisfactory  to  the  guerrilla  organizations,  and  on  Au- 

Issue  of  March  20,  1943.  For  text  in  French,  see  Les 
Cahiers  I-'ranfais  (London),  June  i,  1943,  p.  18. 

7-  Photostat  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Free  French 
Press  and  Information  Service  (New  York). 

8-  Untied  Nations  Review,  August  15,  1943,  p.  326. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Third  Republic,  re¬ 
sistance  would  be  classed  as  a  nationalist  and  Rightest 
mouthpiece  because  it  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
restoration  of  France  to  its  position  of  national  great¬ 
ness.  The  circulation  of  this  Parisian  newspaper  is  not 
\nown,  but  the  publication  appears  to  ran\  as  one  of 
the  leading  underground  organs.  The  following  edi¬ 
torial  appeared  in  the  issue  of  March  2,  194^-^ 

For  two  centuries,  the  dilemma  has  been:  either  a 
Prussianized  Europe  or  a  European  Community 
made  up  of  free,  equal  and  brotherly  peoples,  re¬ 
splendent  with  French  culture  and  genius.  It  is 
necessary  that  France  regain  a  preponderant  place 
in  Europe,  not  only  in  consideration  for  services 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations;  hut 
also  in  the  interest  of  peace,  in  general,  and  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  Allies,  in  particular. 


gust  10  they  sent  special  representatives  to  Cairo  to 
inform  the  Allied  military  authorities  that  they  op¬ 
posed  the  return  of  the  monarch  before  a  plebiscite  was 
held.  A  weel{  later  a  similar  statement  was  made  to 
the  Greeks  government-in-exile  by  the  more  conserva¬ 
tive  underground  leaders  of  all  the  Greel(  parties  be¬ 
longing  to  the  pre-war  Democratic  Coalition,  and  the 
Gree\  cabinet  unanimously  endorsed  their  petition. 
King  George,  however,  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
position  he  stated  on  July  4. 

In  the  following  report  to  sympathizers  in  the 
United  States  a  representative  of  the  National  Libera¬ 
tion  Front,  who  was  sent  to  Cairo  with  other  guerrilla 
leaders  to  interview  Allied  military  authorities,  enu¬ 
merates  the  main  reasons  his  particular  organization 
insists  that  elections  be  held  before  the  monarch  re¬ 
turns  to  Greece? 

At  first  glance  the  King’s  declaration  of  July  4 
ofTers  the  people  the  opportunity  to  express  them¬ 
selves  and  therefore  to  free  themselves  of  the  fascist 
King.  However,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Greek  peo¬ 
ple  know:  (a)  that  they  cannot  have  any  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  King’s  proposals,  for  his  declaration  of 
1935  [promising  constitutional  government]  gave 
way  to  the  dictatorship  of  1938,  and  (b)  that  the 
percentage  of  the  Greek  people  supporting  the 
King  is  very  small,  a  fact  which  the  King  cannot 
fail  to  know.  Therefore,  under  such  conditions, 
even  if  his  intentions  were  good,  he  would  either  be 
forced  out  immediately — if  freedom  of  the  press 
prevails — or  he  would  have  to  use  force  to  falsify 
the  obvious  will  of  the  Greek  people. 

9.  Translated  text  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  The  Na¬ 
tional  Herald  (Greek  daily  newspaper.  New  York). 
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liut  even  the  most  conservative  Greeks,  who 
want  to  accept  the  King’s  liberal  declaration  of  to¬ 
day,  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  his  return  before 
the  plebiscite  or  the  holding  of  the  Constitutional 
Assembly  is  inadvisable,  especially  because  of  the 
existing  serious  opposition  of  the  majority  of  the 
(jreek  people.  If  the  King  returned,  he  would  na¬ 
turally  become  the  leader  of  a  party  of  those  who 
want  to  use  him  as  a  cloak  for  their  interests.  Even 
without  wishing  it,  he  would  be  forced  into  the 
election  fight.  The  end  of  such  a  fight — no  matter 
what  its  outcome — would  be  marked  by  such  oppo¬ 
sition  that  the  government  would  be  unable  to 
function  since  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
for  the  King  to  collaborate  with  his  opponents.  By 
staying  away,  however,  he  could  afford  to  ignore 
the  fight  over  the  elections  and,  in  case  of  victory, 
could  return  as  a  neutral  who  had  not  participated 
in  the  contest  for,  with  him  absent,  it  would  not  be 
a  contest  for  or  against  him,  but  a  discussion  of  tbe 
form  of  government.  .  .  . 


The  women  of  Greece,  who  have  poured  into  the 
rankj  of  the  guerrilla  forces  fighting  the  Axis,  have 
formed  their  own  secret  organization  which,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  ig^j,  sent  a  plea  via  Egypt  "to  the  free  women 
of  the  world"  to  fight  in  behalf  of  the  "great  idea 
which  is  called  freedom."  Although  the  post-war  pro¬ 
gram  set  forth  by  this  group  is  very  general  in  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  indicative  of  the  democratic  spirit  permeat¬ 
ing  the  Greel{  resistance  movement}'^ 

We  wish  you  to  understand  all  the  horror  of  the 
misfortunes  which  we  are  experiencing  from  this 
war  so  that  your  souls  will  rebel  and  drive  you  to 
exert  yourselves  more  fully  in  your  war  effort.  We 
wish  you  to  give  us  a  great  promise.  The  promise 
that  tomorrow  when  the  hour  of  victory  strikes, 
united  all  together  we  will  ask — and  even  demand 
— the  creation  of  a  new  world,  free  of  any  tyranni¬ 
cal  forms,  without  arms  and  destruction,  a  world 
based  on  personal  liberty  and  on  a  universal  social 
justice.  Such  a  promise  would  tend  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  our  enslavement.  .  .  . 


THE  NETHERLANDS 

Dutch  discussions  of  the  problems  the  Netherlands 
will  face  after  liberation  appear  based  on  a  desire  to 
restore  and  perfect  the  nation  s  pre-war  institutions , 
rather  than  to  create  new  ones.  There  is  marked  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  Queen  Wilhelmina,  who  serves  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  national  unity  in  the  midst  of  Nazi  efforts  to 
divide  the  country,  and  there  is  tdso  general  approval 
of  her  government’s  efforts  in  behalf  of  social  reform. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sharp  political  differences  that 
existed  among  the  nation  s  parties  before  the  war  are 
strongly  criticized,  and  it  is  demanded  that  legislation 
designed  to  improve  living  conditions  for  the  masses 
of  the  people  be  greatly  extended.  Because  of  their 
colonies,  the  Dutch  must  give  attention  to  overseas  as 
well  as  domestic  problems,  and  the  consensus  seems  to 
be  that  the  administration  of  the  Dutch  East  and  West 
Indies  should  be  remodeled  in  order  to  insure  greater 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  natives. 

In  a  special  issue  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  the  Netherlands  will  face  after  the  Nazis  are 
expelled,  vrij  nederland  {Free  Netherlands),  a  lib¬ 
eral  and  religious  newspaper  which  frequently  presents 
the  views  of  important  Calvinist  and  Catholic  circles, 
demands  that  more  consideration  be  given  to  matters 
of  human  welfare  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies. 
Excerpts  from  the  July  7,  79^5  issue  follow:^^ 

After  a  century  and  a  half  of  enormous  expan¬ 
sion  in  space,  technology  and  populations,  we  have 

10.  Translated  text  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  The  Na¬ 
tional  Herald. 

11.  Translation  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  ANF-TA, 
Official  Netherlands  and  Netherlands  Indies  News  Agency  (New 
York). 


now  arrived  at  the  point  where  this  wealth  in  space, 
technical  development  and  men  must  be  controlled. 
The  world  is  crying  for  the  realization  of  this  fact 
in  the  planning  and  shaping  of  the  lives  of  its  com¬ 
munities.  We  do  not  want  the  kind  of  riches  which 
lead  to  impoverishment  as  during  the  crisis  of 
abundance  from  1925  to  1935. 

In  the  world-wide  areas  conquered  by  Europe 
other  peoples  are  awakened  and  demanding 
their  rights.  Man,  uprooted  and  lost  by  departing 
from  Christianity,  is  seeking  a  new  society  in  the 
best  sense,  that  is,  in  true  companionship.  We 
think  it  possible  that  this  new  social  consciousness 
growing  in  man  will  have  as  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences  as  the  growth  of  religious  consciousness  at 
the  time  of  the  reformation  and  the  growth  of 
political  consciousness  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries.  In  an  economic  sense  this  means 
that  attention  must  not  be  directed  exclusively  to 
production  but  primarily  to  its  just  distribution. 
This  means  in  the  colonial  field  that  the  needs  and 
rights  of  the  natives,  instead  of  our  own  needs  and 
dividends,  must  come  first. 

The  rights  of  small  nations  is  another  cause  cham¬ 
pioned  by  the  Dutch  underground  press  and,  in  the 
following  excerpts^^  from  a  secret  Netherlands  news¬ 
paper,  the  United  Nations  are  urged  to  establish  "an 
international  order  of  justice"  in  contrast  to  the  Nazis 

12.  Translation  republished  in  the  July  24,  1943  issue  of  The 
Voice  of  the  Netherlands  (London),  furnished  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  United  Nations  Information  Office  (New  York). 
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system  based  on  domination  of  the  u/ea\  by  the 
strong. 

The  Nazis  have  shown  the  democracies  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  planning  in  Europe,  but  with  contempt 
for  justice  and  humanity.  They  built  a  "New 
Order”  on  the  bodies  of  the  oppressed,  on  stolen 
wealth,  on  lies  and  tyranny.  Not  only  planning,  but 
the  plane  on  which  it  is  done,  is  important;  not  only 
the  ties  and  the  commitments,  but  also  the  degree 
of  free  will  allowed  and  guaranteed. 

That  is  why  the  task  of  the  democracies  is  much 
harder  than  that  of  totalitarian  countries.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  held  in  the  Allied  camp  are  not  evidence 
of  weakness,  as  the  Nazis  say,  but  of  strength. 
They  are  proof  of  the  high  plane  on  which  the 
work  is  planned,  to  be  carried  out  later.  In  Hitler’s 
headquarters  no  discussions  take  place,  because 


j  NORWAY 

!  The  Norwegian  underground  press  has  made  few 
=  suggestions  concerning  reforms  in  the  nation  s  post-war 
domestic  life,  but  it  has  recently  begun  to  express  opin¬ 
ions  on  changes  in  foreign  policy  required  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  peace  throughout  the  world.  One  clandes¬ 
tine  newspaper,  fri  fagbevegelse  (Free  Labor  Move¬ 
ment),  which  has  a  wide  circulation  among  workjers, 
published  in  its  July  10,  issue  the  following 

editorial  on  the  hjnd  of  Germany  the  Allies  should 
help  create  in  order  to  wipe  out  Nazism 

In  spite  of  the  record  of  Nazism  it  should  not  be 
i  forgotten  that  the  democratization  of  Germany 
should  be  a  positive  peace  aim.  The  Labor  party 
and  other  circles  in  England  and  America  have 
also  expressed  the  view  that  the  United  Nations  for 
their  own  good  and  for  the  sake  of  future  peace 
must  be  prepared  to  promote  a  democratic  system 
of  government  in  Germany  just  as  in  Italy  and  the 
I  other  dictator  countries. 

The  destruction  of  all  free  organizations  and  the 
Nazi  poisoning  of  youth,  together  with  the  material 
effects  of  war  and  defeat,  do  not  provide  a  favora¬ 
ble  basis  for  the  reconstruction  of  German  democ¬ 
racy.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  must  be  solved,  i 
cannot  be  solved  from  outside.  The  democratic 
world  should,  by  suitable  measures,  help  to  re-shape 
German  society  with  the  object  of  strengthening 
the  democratic  forces  and  defeating  their  enemies; 
the  democratic  world  has  a  right  to  exercise  effec¬ 
tive  control  over  this  process.  This  plan  presupposes 
close  cooperation  with  German  democrats  and  at¬ 
tachment  to  German  democratic  traditions. 

i'3-  Text  in  Norwegian  furnishctl  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Royal  Norwegian  Broadcasting  Service  (New  York). 


Himmler  takes  charge  of  those  who  disagree. 
Democrats  have  discussions  as  free  men,  because 
they  fight  as  free  men.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  the  Allies’  victory  does  not  and  cannot 
mean  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  The  main 
directive  is  given  in  the  Atlantic  Charter.  .  .  . 

In  this  war  we  have  seen  the  small  nations  tram¬ 
pled  down  one  after  the  other.  That  is  why  Church¬ 
ill  and  The  Times  want  solid  blocs  of  small  nations 
existing  freely  beside  the  “Big  Four.”  In  this  com¬ 
munity  of  nations  there  will  be  no  more  neutrality 
and  no  more  individual  national  policy,  but  the 
small  nations  will  not  be  mere  tools  in  the  hands 
of  their  bigger  neighbors.  This  conception  stands 
for  the  establishment  of  an  international  order  of 
justice. 


The  German  revolution — like  the  revolution  in 
a  number  of  other  European  countries — which  will 
be  unleashed  at  the  collapse  of  Nazism,  will  not  be 
able  to  confine  itself  to  the  political  sphere.  If 
Nazism  is  to  be  defeated,  the  main  social  forces 
which  have  supported  it  must  be  liquidated:  the 
fateful  alliance  between  heavy  industry,  the  Junkers 
and  the  generals.  Their  economic  power  must  be 
broken.  The  working  class  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  such  a  transformation  and  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  try  to  reinforce  democracy  with  measures 
of  a  socialist  nature.  This  would  also  he  the  surest 
way  of  removing  the  dangerous  influence  of  heavy 
industry  and  the  Junkers  on  the  state,  and  of  thus 
removing  the  danger  of  war  which  is  associated 
therewith.  A  corresponding  projection  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  revolution  in  a  socialist  direction  will  also 
very  probably  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  other 
countries. 

It  will  be  of  great  significance  whether  the  re¬ 
sources  and  military  forces  of  the  victorious  powers 
available  on  the  European  continent  are  used  to 
support  or  to  impede  such  a  development.  The 
Labor  party,  in  its  post-war  program,  has  declared 
that  it  will  "oppose  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
victors  to  use  their  military  and  economic  power  to 
hinder  the  individual  nations  from  deciding  their 
own  destinies,”  provided  that  the  people  concerned 
accept  and  respect  the  Four  Freedoms  and  their 
international  consequences.  We  support  this  view. 

Intervention  against  popular  democratic  and  so¬ 
cialist  movements  are  not  only  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  but  will  also 
strengthen  reaction. 


POLAND 

The  diversity  of  views  on  post-war  questions  that 
exists  among  Polish  underground  movements  clearly 
reflects  the  dissensions  that  developed  in  Poland  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  between  the  two  world  wars,  when  the 
new  republic  faced  enormous  difficulties  in  bringing 
about  unity  and  reconstruction.  In  addition  to  internal 
crises  created  by  minorities,  age-old  political  differ¬ 
ences,  and  great  concentration  of  wealth,  Poland  faced 
international  problems  resulting  from  its  precarious 
position  between  two  potentially  powerful  neighbors 
both  of  whom  were  its  historical  enemies}^  During  a 
brief  experiment  in  democratic  government  and  a 
longer  period  of  personal  rule  under  Marshal  Pilsud- 
sl{i,  who  had  led  Polish  forces  in  World  War  I,  Poland 
sought  solutions  to  these  complex  issues,  but  without 
complete  success.  After  ig^q,  moreover,  the  strongly 
conservative  policies  of  the  government  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  rapprochement  with  Nazi  Germany  ef¬ 
fected  by  Foreign  Minister  Becl{;  and  following  the 
Marshal’s  death  in  /9J5,  his  successors  greatly  increased 
the  totalitarian  characteristics  of  the  regime.  Despite 
their  efforts  to  curb  opposition,  however,  both  Pilsud- 
s\i  and  "the  colonels"  were  bitterly  attached  by  parties 
of  the  Left — who  wanted  a  representative  system  of 
government,  economic  and  social  reforms  and  a  pro- 
French  orientation  in  foreign  policy — as  well  as  by 
small  but  influential  groups  on  the  extreme  Right  who 
demanded  the  extension  of  Polish  frontiers.  These 
political  groupings  appear  to  remain  in  the  Polish 
underground,  and  recent  examples  illustrative  of 
opinions  on  the  Right  and  Left  follow. 

The  Right’s  emphasis  on  post-war  territorial  settle¬ 
ments  is  indicated  in  the  May  12,  194^  issue  of  a  War¬ 
saw  Journal,  walka  (The  Fight),  which  claims  that 
Poland  should  gain  large  territories  on  the  Baltic  Sea 
as  well  as  in  East  Prussia  and  Western  Pomerania:^^ 

The  problem  of  the  Baltic  Sea  in  post-war  Poland 
must  not  assume  the  character  of  a  poor  relation 
begging  for  an  access  to  the  sea.  Our  old  program 
of  regaining  East  Prussia  and  Western  Pomerania 
must  be  revised  as  insufficient.  Our  program  in  the 
future  must  be  to  make  Poland’s  position  in  the 
Baltic  at  least  equivalent  to  that  of  Sweden.  To 
achieve  this  it  is  not  enough  to  win  a  few  ports 
and  a  strong  merchant  marine  and  navy.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  occupy  the  largest  possible  area  along  the 
coast. 

The  powers  endangering  Poland’s  position  in  the 
Baltic  are  Germany  and  Russia.  German  Baltic 
policy  has  been  always  clearly  anti-Polish.  Ger¬ 
many’s  consistent  aim — in  line  with  her  “drive  to 
the  East’’  policy — was  to  master  Poland  completely 

14.  On  Polish-Russian  relations,  see  V.  M.  Dean,  “The  U.S.S.R. 
and  Post-War  Europe,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  August  15, 
1943;  on  Polish-German  relations,  see  idem,  “What  Future  for 
Germany?”  ihid.,  February  i,  1943. 

15.  Translated  text  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Polish  Information  Service  (New  York). 


by  owning  the  largest  part  of  the  Baltic  coast  line. 
In  its  economic  expansion  and  for  its  trade  Ger¬ 
many  used  its  ports  on  the  North  Sea.  The  Baltic 
coast  was  valuable  only  as  a  starting-point  for 
achieving  complete  political  mastery  over  Eastern 
Europe  and,  with  it,  over  Poland. 

Russian  policy  in  the  Baltic  has  necessarily  also 
an  anti-Polish  character,  with  the  difference  that 
the  Baltic  ports  are  economically  essential  for  Rus¬ 
sia.  Besides,  the  danger  is  reduced  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  portions  of  the  coast  were  owned  by 
other  countries,  such  as  Estonia  and  Latvia.  It  is 
obvious  then,  that  the  German  danger  is  much 
more  serious  than  the  Russian. 

Poland  is  a  rightful  heir  to  the  possessions  of  the 
old  Slavic  tribes  on  the  Baltic,  not  only  because  of 
her  numerical  and  territorial  superiority  but  also 
because  the  old  Slavic  tribes  and  nations  once  set¬ 
tled  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  were  akin  to  us 
racially  and  historically.  .  .  . 

But  more  important  is  the  political  side  of  the 
question.  To  preserve  her  independence  Poland 
must  be  strong  enough  to  be  able  to  perform  the 
work  of  organizing  this  area  politically  and  eco¬ 
nomically  and  to  do  so,  she  must  eliminate  the 
constant  two-front  threat  on  the  Baltic.  .  .  . 

Illustrative  of  opinion  on  the  Left,  which  has  com¬ 
pletely  dissociated  itself  from  the  nation’s  pre-war  poli¬ 
cies,  is  the  PROGRAM  FOR  people’s  POLAND,  which  was 
drafted  during  the  last  months  of  1941,  as  a  result  oj 
many  meetings  between  representatives  of  workers  and 
peasants.  Among  the  important  plants  in  this  platform 
are  the  demands  for  universal  free  education,  expropri¬ 
ation  of  great  estates  without  compensation,  and  state 
control  of  all  branches  of  economic  life.  Excerpts  from 
this  Program  follow:^’’ 

A  republican  and  democratic  constitution  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  necessary  stability  of  the  state  and 
assuring  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  exercise  adequate 
influence  on  the  selection  of  the  supreme  authorities 
of  the  nation  and  on  their  policies.  Such  influence 
should  be  exercised  through  a  parliament,  demo¬ 
cratically  elected  and  restored  to  its  dignity,  as  well 
as  through  general  referendum  and  the  right  of 
popular  initiative. 

Broad  local  self-government  which  would  as¬ 
sume  many  of  the  public  functions  hitherto  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  lower  organs  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment.  Local  self-government  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  self-governing  professional  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  by  autonomous  administration  of  social 
security  agencies  and  scientific  institutions.  Labor 

17.  For  full  translated  text,  see  Program  for  People's  Poland 
(New  York,  Polish  Labor  Group,  1943). 
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I  unions,  both  of  manual  and  of  professional  workers, 
as  well  as  management  organizations  and  coopera¬ 
tive  societies,  while  retaining  a  full  measure  of 
internal  autonomy,  will  be  given  their  definite 
place  in  the  general  organizational  scheme  of  the 
Republic. 

Freedom  of  expression,  and  the  right  to  organize 
political,  social,  and  cultural  activities  on  a  demo¬ 
cratic  and  independent  basis. 

Equalization  of  opportunity  for  all  citizens  of 
the  Republic  through  the  establishment  of  universal 
free  education  and  unrestricted  access  to  culture 
and  higher  education. 

Equal  rights  for  all  loyal  citizens  of  the  Republic 
regardless  of  religion  and  national  origin. 

The  German  population  which  settled  on  Polish 
soil — especially  Germans  who  settled  in  Poland 
after  the  first  partition — in  order  to  promote  the 
Germanization  of  Poland,  will  be  returned  to  Ger¬ 
many.  The  same  is  to  apply  to  all  who  registered  as 
Vol\sdcutsche.  Permission  to  remain  in  Poland 
should  be  granted  only  to  those  citizens  of  German 
origin  who  had  given  active  proof  of  their  devotion 
^  and  loyalty  to  the  Polish  state,  particularly  during 
the  present  war  and  the  Nazi  occupation. 

A  thorough  reorganization  of  the  social  system 
will  eliminate  the  economic  basis  for  the  antagon¬ 
isms  between  national  groups.  This  will  especially 
affect  the  Jewish  problem,  for  it  will  abolish  the  un¬ 
natural  concentration  of  Jews  in  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  as  well  as  certain  other  economic  abnormali¬ 
ties. 

The  democratic  constitution  of  Poland  will, 

!  through  adequate  safeguards,  be  made  secure 
against  attempts  to  overthrow  it.  .  .  . 

A  just  redistribution  of  national  income.  Eco¬ 
nomic  organization  is  to  be  changed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  raise  the  volume  of  production  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  economic  welfare.  This  is  the  only 
feasible  method  of  achieving  a  general  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  urban  and 
rural  working  masses. 

The  realization  of  the  ideal  of  social  justice 
through  the  socialization  of  certain  sectors  of  eco¬ 
nomic  life  and  through  the  greatest  possible  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  inequalities  of  property  and  income 
within  those  sectors  of  the  economy  which  remain 
unsocialized. 

The  establishment  of  labor  as  the  only  title  to  a 
share  in  national  income.  The  abolition  of  exploita¬ 
tion.  .  ,  . 

The  great  landed  estates  will  be  expropriated 
without  compensation.  Agrarian  organization  will 
rest  on  the  basis  of  independent  farms  worked  by 

I  the  owners  and  their  families.  Certain  of  the  ex 
propriated  estates,  particularly  those  which  can  be 


operated  on  a  high  level  of  productive  efficiency, 
may  be  converted  into  autonomous  model  farms, 
owned  by  local  communities,  or  into  experimental 
farms,  seed  farms,  etc. 

All  the  technical,  economic  and  organizational 
deficiencies  of  the  small-scale  farming  system  will 
be  remedied  by  the  general  cooperative  system.  .  .  . 

Since  the  German  invasion  a  non-partisan  Catholic 
movement,  \nown  as  the  Front  of  Poland’s  Rebirth, 
has  come  into  existence  as  a  reaction  to  Nazi  efforts  to 
annihilate  Catholic  institutions.  How  large  a  following 
this  group  has  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  Poles  are  devout 
Catholics  and  the  Church  has  been  for  centuries  one  of 
the  main  channels  through  which  national  feeling  ex¬ 
pressed  itself,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Poland  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  stronger  today  than  before  igS9.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  the  Front’s  avowed  intention  to  bring  about  "social 
reforms  that  will  create  conditions  favorable  for  practic¬ 
ing  Christian  virtues"  may  foreshadow  the  development 
of  an  important  post-war  Catholic  "Center"  party  with 
a  particular  program  of  its  own.  The  movement’s  De¬ 
claration,  which  appeared  in  the  April  igqi  issue  of 
Its  organ  prawda  {Truth),  is  as  follows 

Our  policy  is  to  unite  all  Polish  forces  for  a  fight 
for  Catholic  doctrines  and  ideas.  Such  a  union,  will 
enable  us  to  oppose  all  factors  of  international, 
materialistic  nature  and  form  a  powerful  national 
front,  and  may  be  achieved  only  against  a  moral 
background.  This  moral  background  is  and  must 
be  Catholicism. 

No  social  or  political  idea,  even  the  nationalistic 
one,  succeeded  in  uniting  the  entire  nation  and 
erasing  the  differences  between  various  factions  and 
parties.  We  believe  that  Catholicism  may  and 
should  do  so.  Its  power  of  cementing  the  Polish  na¬ 
tion  together  is  great,  while  differences  of  political 
programs  and  systems  within  it  are  infinitely 
small.  .  .  . 

We  view  stx'ial  and  economic  problems  from  tbe 
viewpoint  of  Christian  social  justice  and  we  pro¬ 
claim  that  Catholicism  should  return  to  its  original 
role  as  a  pioneer  of  a  progress  that  is  well-nigh 
revolutionary.  Distribution  of  property  and  con¬ 
sumers’  goods  among  the  proletariat,  in  line  with 
the  pronouncements  of  the  Holy  See,  must  be  the 
essence  of  Polish  Christian  social  program.  We  fully 
understand  the  importance  of  these  problems  and 
therefore  we  condemn  the  indifference  of  the  un- 
socially  minded  Catholics  who  reserve  Catholicism 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  private  individuals. 

The  rebirth  through  Catholicism  must  become  a 
struggle  for  social  justice  and  for  the  right  of  each 
individual  to  free  existence.  The  first  basic  point  o' 

16.  Translated  text  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Polish  Information  Center  (New  York). 
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action  is  our  demand  for  the  restitution  of  the  moral  health  and  power  of  the  state.  This  may  be 
rights,  the  meaning,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  family  assured  by  a  school  system  based  on  cooperation^ 
which  is  the  smallest  but  noblest  social  unit  (Pius  with  the  family  and  on  religious  and  national! 
XI)  and  the  foundation  of  any  Christian  system.  principles.  It  is  one  of  the  problems  to  which  wc! 

Proper  bringing  up  of  youth  is  a  guarantee  of  plan  to  devote  most  of  our  attention.  ...  | 


YUGOSLAVIA 

The  schism  between  Yugoslav  Chetni\s  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Draja  Mil^hailovitch  and  the  Partisans  led  by 
Commander  Josip  (“Tito”)  Broz,  which  has  given  rise 
to  armed  clashes  between  these  anti-Nazi  groups,  has 
its  roots  in  the  divergent  war  aims  of  the  two  move¬ 
ments.  Mil^hailovitch,  as  representative  of  Serbian  tra¬ 
ditions,  favors  a  Yugoslavia  governed  by  Serbs  and 
closely  associated  with  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Partisans  call  for  the  complete 
federation  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes — the  three 
peoples  comprising  Yugoslavia — and  the  replacement 
of  pre-war  conservative  politicians  with  young  leaders 
who  promise  to  pursue  a  program  of  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  reforms. 

The  Anti-Fascist  Council  of  the  People’s  Liberation 
Movement  of  Yugoslavia — otherwise  \nown  as  the 
political  section  of  the  Partisan  organization — was  or¬ 
ganized  on  November  27,  1942,  and  its  local  units 
function  in  both  Nazi-occupied  and  guerrilla-controlled 
territories.  Although  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  are  Communists,  the  majority  are  not,  and  the 
President  of  the  Council’s  Executive  Committee,  Dr. 
Ivan  Ribar,  was  a  leader  of  the  Independent  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  pre-war  Yugoslavia. 

No  recognition  has  been  given  the  Partisan  move¬ 
ment  by  the  Yugoslav  cabinet-in-exile,  but  King  Peter 
abandoned  his  exclusively  pro-Mil{hailovitch  stand  on 
September  ^o,  194^  when,  in  a  broadcast  from  Cairo, 
he  praised  “all  patriots’’  fighting  the  Axis  and  urged 
them  to  unite.  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
military  liaison  with  the  Partisans  as  well  as  the  Chet- 
ni\s,  but  the  U.S.S.R.  sends  representatives  only  to 
“Tito,"  and  maintains  that  Mi\hailovitch  is  a  “traitor" 
because  of  his  policy  of  refraining  from  military  action 
against  the  Nazis  until  Allied  armies  land  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  Meanwhile  the  Partisans  have  indicated  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  limited  military  recognition 
given  them,  and  on  September  6,  194^  Dr.  Ribar  ashed 
Allied  headquarters  in  the  Middle  East  for  a  status 
similar  to  that  of  the  French  Committee  of  National 
Liberation.  By  early  November,  however,  no  step  in 
this  direction  had  been  announced  by  the  major  Allies. 

With  the  Liberation  Movement  serving  as  the  vir¬ 
tual  government  of  a  large  part  of  Yugoslavia,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  of  its  aims  and  principles,  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  manifesto  broadcast  over  the  Partisan 


radio  station,  “’Free  Yugoslavia,"  in  February  194^,  is 
of  great  interest^^ 

The  People’s  Liberation  Movement  of  YugD 
slavia,  under  the  leadership  of  the  high  command 
of  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  of  Yugoslavia  and 
the  anti-Fascist  Council  of  the  People’s  Liberation 
of  Yugoslavia,  is  a  people’s  government  involving 
the  participation  of  all  honest  patriots  regardless  of 
political  party  affiliation,  religion  and  nationality. 
This  movement  has  as  its  aim: 

The  liberation  of  the  country  from  the  occupa 
tion  forces  and  the  winning  of  independence  and 
truly  democratic  rights  and  liberties  by  all  pet^le 
of  Yugoslavia. 

The  inviolability  of  private  property,  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  initiative  in  industry  and  the  economic 
field. 

No  radical  changes  to  be  introduced  in  the  social 
life  and  activities,  with  the  exception  of  replacing 
the  reactionary  district  administrations  and  gen 
darmes  by  elected  people’s  institutions  of  a  truly 
democratic  character.  All  important  measures  in 
social  life  and  state  organizations  to  be  decided  after 
the  war  by  representatives  truly  and  freely  elected 
by  the  people. 

The  People’s  Liberation  Movement,  fighting  for 
the  freedom  of  the  people,  for  social  and  denia 
cratic  rights,  is  alien  to  every  form  of  violence  and 
lawlessness. 

The  officers  joining  the  People’s  Army  are  guar¬ 
anteed  their  ranks  and  positions  in  accordance  with 
their  abilities. 

The  People’s  Liberation  Movement  accords  full 
recognition  of  national  rights  to  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Serbia,  as  well  as  the  Macedonians  and  others.  This 
movement  is  alike  in  Croatia,  Serbia  and  Slovenia, 
and  therefore  constitutes  a  guarantee  that  the  na¬ 
tional  rights  will  be  won  for  all  peoples  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

18.  For  tr.inslatcd  text,  see  South-East  Europe  Front,  Yugc 
slat'  Summary  (London),  March  4,  1943,  p.  3. 
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